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What is " National Honor "? The Challenge of the Recon- 
struction. By Leo Perla, with a special Introduction by Norman 
Angell. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918. — xxix, 211 
pp. 

The author of the present work, rinding that all previous devices to 
prevent war have failed, proposes to substitute for the troublesome 
conception of " national honor " the higher ideal of " international 
honor," and by " emotional appeals " and appropriate " advertising " 
to create the " international heart " upon which, as he declares, " in- 
ternational honor will rest as upon the rock of Gibraltar." To this 
end he would employ the " drama and moving pictures," and enlist 
the services, perhaps not so much of professional advertising men, 
whom apparently he has not as yet consulted, as of historians, teachers 
in the public schools and other creators of emotion by more delicate 
and more refined methods. His thought appears to be that, as force 
plays so large a part in the affairs of the world, the new movement 
must harness to its car that great incentive to interest and activity 
which the expectation of a fight, whether between human beings or 
inferior animals, invariably stimulates. 

The author, considering the time to be " ripe for the shaping of 
this yet nebulous idea into a comprehensive policy," unhesitatingly 
affirms that " without question this task seems to belong first to Amer- 
ica;" indeed, he declares that, " as a matter of fact, she has already 
embarked on this mission." Accepting his word on this point as suffi- 
cient, we may still be justified in examining some of the assumptions 
of fact or of experience which he ventures to make. 

The author advances the proposition that the moment a class 
" ideal," such as " honor," is embraced " by a more comprehensive 
group," the " particular class honor disappears." In proof, he tells 
us (page 194) that "when the separate states of America federated 
into the American Union, the class ' states ' ceased to be a moral 
absolute, and consequently the code of honor that characterized states 
as distinct moral entities became an anachronism." The reader, 
somewhat startled, would reserve judgment, had not the author, only 
a few pages away (page 190), already asserted that "by creating a 
sentiment of international honor in a world federation, national honor 
would gradually disappear, just as aggressive state honor ceased to 
exist when the United States was confederated, even though state 
loyalties had been passionately strong, and interstate hatreds and an- 
tagonisms equally violent." And yet, can the author be unacquainted 
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with the fact that, seventy years after the Union was formed, " state 
honor " remained sufficiently aggressive to sustain one of the greatest 
of all civil wars? 

Again, the author, in deprecating the defects of past arrangements, 
repeatedly affirms (pages 4, 5, 27, 30, 108, 151) that the Hague 
Convention for the pacific settlement of international disputes " de- 
cided to arbitrate everything " " except matters of honor and vital 
interests." In reality, while the convention did not make arbitration 
compulsory, it excepted nothing from the scope of the process. On 
the contrary, it declared (Article 39) that arbitration might "em- 
brace any dispute or only disputes of a certain category." The 
author, evidently never having read the treaty, confuses the arbitral 
provisions with those for the constitution of international courts of 
inquiry. He cites Holls; but, if he had carefully read that writer, 
he would find that the exception of " national honor and vital in- 
terests " was considered specially important in connection with courts 
of inquiry, lest they might pry into disagreeable facts which it would 
be a point of " honor " to suppress or conceal. 

The author, accepting the assertions of writers who were trying to 
produce a particular emotion, speaks of the so-called " Bryan treat- 
ies " as " all-inclusive arbitration treaties." Had he examined their 
text he would have found that, far from providing for arbitration, 
they expressly declare that, after the commission of investigation 
shall have made its report, the parties shall reserve full liberty of 
action. We are told (page 51) that " the British authorities in 1841 
permitted the Creole to go free though it carried a slave cargo." As 
authority the author quotes a passage which shows the contrary, the 
quoted passage correctly stating that the British authorities " per- 
mitted the slave cargo " of the ship " to go free." In other words, 
the slaves were liberated. 

The author devotes fifty pages to quotations illustrating various 
phases of the conception of " national honor." He finds nothing 
definite or consistent in them. In this conclusion he is fully justified. 
To attempt to define " national honor " is a mere waste of words. 
It is purely a fighting term, signifying that the government, no matter 
what may be its object, prefers to take the chances of war. When, in 
the celebrated case of the Alabama claims, the British Government 
declined, in the first instance, a proposal for an amicable settlement, 
it justified its attitude by declaring that the question at issue involved 
its " honor." Seven years later, having concluded that it would be 
better to settle than to fight, it agreed to arbitration. The case of 
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the Creole underwent a similar transformation, being eventually ended 
by arbitration. The fact is notorious that in some countries men 
resort to the courts in cases which in other countries are " settled " 
only by duels or street fights ; and the difference is due to the culti- 
vation in the former of moral and social conceptions which subordi- 
nate emotionalism and hysteria to the operation of rational processes. 
The author speaks of the " clarity " with which the Monroe Doc- 
trine is expressed, and intimates that " many wars have been averted " 
through its " clear and definite articulation." This view, which has 
the merit of novelty, would not have been accepted by the eminent 
diplomatist who declared that the Monroe Doctrine was a " facile 
potentiality," nor indeed by that President of the United States lately 
deceased who, in a post-prandial speech, said that it meant " keep 
off the grass." Such interpretations have been and still are very prev- 
alent. They are not scientifically precise ; they are indeed vague and 
expansive; but they are intended to be highly and actively sugges- 
tive. Probably those who have employed them have for that reason 
ascribed to them a deterrent effect. 

J. B. Moore. 

The Enforcement of International Law through Municipal 
Law in the United States. By Philip Quincy Wright. Urbana, 
University of Illinois, 1916. — 265 pp. 

This is one of the few attempts in American legal literature to apply 
the methods of analytical jurisprudence to the field of international 
law. The author has done for the United States what writers like 
Anzilotti, Marinoni, Triepel, Kauffmann, Cavalcante, Picciotto and 
others have attempted for other countries in that he has endeavored to 
work out the duties of the United States in international law and the 
extent to which the performance of those duties is enforced upon public 
officers and individuals through the machinery of municipal law. The 
work leaves out of account those rules of international law, if they may 
be called law, which directly prescribe conduct for the sovereign 
power of the state itself, observance of which is left to the political 
discretion of the government. Such are, for example, rules on the 
question of recognition. In cases where municipal law has filled in 
any details for carrying out such state acts, it may be regarded as sup- 
plementary to international law and as such is treated by the author. 
He has also left out of account those duties of the United States which 
are directly enforceable between state and state through diplomatic 



